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WASTE MATERIALS. 


Nor long since, at a meeting of a club in New 
York, a jelly was exhibited on the table, and along- 
side of it, an old well-worn leather boot. The 
spectacle of the boot was a mystery, until it was 
explained by one of the members, that from the 
fellow of the boot, the jelly had been made by 
a certain chemical process. Jellies for the table 
made out of old boots! What next? We do not 
hear that the jelly in question was much appre- 
ciated as an article of diet. Its manufacture, 
however, suggests the propriety of reserving old 
boots and shoes for one or other of the many 
purposes in which they may be employed, instead 
of absolutely throwing them away. Indeed, scraps 
of all sorts can be advantageously utilised ; and now 
very much more so than ever. ‘ Waste materials’ 
is a kind of misnomer, for there is almost nothing 
absolutely ‘ waste.’ 

What with chemistry and manufacturing ingen- 
uity, there go on around us the most extraordinary 
transformations. ‘Chemistry, like a prudent house- 
wife,’ says Dr Lyon Playfair in one of his Lectures, 
‘economises every scrap. The clippings of the 
travelling tinker are mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs from the smithy, the cast-off woollen 
garments of the poorest inhabitants of the sister 
isle, and soon afterwards, in the form of dyes of 
brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. 
The main ingredient of the ink with which I 
now write, was possibly once part of the broken 
hoop of an old beer-barrel. The bones of dead 
animals yield the chief constituent of lucifer- 
matches. The dregs of port-wine carefully rejected 
by the port-wine drinker in decanting his favour- 
ite beverage, are taken by him in the morning 
as Seidlitz powders. The offal of the streets, and 
the washings of coal-gas, reappear carefully pre- 
served in the lady’s smelling-bottle, or are used 
by her to flavour blanc-manges for her friends. 
This economy of art is only in imitation of what 
we observe in the chemistry of nature. Animals 
live and die; their dead bodies, passing into 
putridity, escape into the atmosphere, whence 


plants again mould them into forms of organic 
life; and these plants, actually consisting of a 
past generation of ancestors, form our present food.’ 

The incident about the jelly and the old boot 
receives notice in the recently issued and interest- 
ing work of Mr P. L. Simmonds, Waste Products 
and Undeveloped Substances, to which we propose 
to draw popular attention. It is quite evident 
from daily experience, that there is an immense 
mass of materials thrown away as useless which 
might be easily saved and disposed of for general 
advantage. Paper, for example. What a pro- 
digious waste of note-papers, envelopes, pamphlets, 
circulars, and so on! Basketfuls burnt or carried 
to the dust-bin. Mr Simmonds asks: ‘What be- 
comes of the envelopes of the three millions of 
letters passing daily through our post-offices? all of 
which are worth preserving, for they will fetch, 
from two to three shillings per cwt.’ Rags, as a 
more marketable article, are better taken care of; 
yet, as we are informed, sixth-tenths are irrecov- 
erably wasted. Marine stores, as they are called, 
are the well-known establishments at which waste 
materials are purchased, but much never reaches 
them. Some years ago, a committee of the London 
Ragged School set on foot a rag-collecting brigade 
of boys, with the help of a few trucks. The 
enterprise was attended with considerable success. 
Paper, rags, bones, fat, old carpets, metal, ropes, 
hats, were collected from householders who were 
glad to get rid of the refuse. In nine months, the 
boys gathered upwards of eighty-two tons of these 
materials, besides about fifty thousand bottles. 
One of the articles was a bag containing a million 
of used postage-stamps, which had been collected 
and stored up by some fanatic. 

On old used leather, such as that of the boot, there 
have been various schemes of utilisation. By dis- 
solving the leather by steam and certain acids, it 
is possible to produce printing-rollers for cotton 
fabrics ; but it seems preferable to cut the leather 
into pieces, mix them with a cementing liquid, 
and then squeeze the whole into a mass of different 
thicknesses, according to the purpose required, such 
as material for making up the soles and heels of 
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boots and shoes. With a quantity of paste and the 
force of a steam-engine, shreds are made to assume 
the appearance of cakes of leather—technically, 
Be or pasted stock—which are ely used 
in the wholesale shoe-manufacture of Massachu- 
setts. There is another method in that country 
of using up shavings and scraps of leather. ‘These 
are ground to a powder, resembling coarse snuff, 
and this powder is then mixed with certain gums 
and other substances so thoroughly, that the whole 
mass becomes a kind of ae leather. In a 
short time this dries a little, and is rolled out 
to the desired thickness, perhaps one-twelfth of an 
inch: it is now quite solid, and is said to be 
entirely water-proof’ There are various processes 
tented for melting down leather waste, and pro- 
Sang large sheets of artificial leather, possessing 
water-proof qualities, but we have not space to go 
into any account of them. : 
Bones, new and old, wherever they can be picked 
up, are put to a variety of uses. The fresher 
kinds of shank-bones serve for making the handles 
of knives, forks, and tooth-brushes. From some, 
gelatine is extracted. When not serviceable for 
these purposes, they are crushed into powder for 
manure. Bone-dust is worth from five pounds 
to five pounds ten shillings per ton. Farmers buy 
it in large quantities for fertilising their fields. 
The importation of this convenient fertiliser from 
foreign countries is immense. Stories are told of 
battle-fields being plundered for the sake of the 
decaying bones of the soldiers who had fallen. 
Researches for the material of bone-dust are 
carried on upon a scale in the ancient 
cemeteries and pyramids of Egypt. Long age, 
when the people of that country mummified the 
bodies of their relations, and stowed them cere- 
moniously away in caverns, they were not aware 
that they were only preserving them for manure 
in a distant European island. A correspondent of 
the Times, writing from Alexandria, facetiously re- 
marks; ‘ Fancy mutton fattened on ancient 
tians! The other day, at Sakhara, I saw nine came 
pacing down from the mummy pits to the bank 
of the river, laden with nets, in which were femora, 
tibia, and other bony bits of the human form, 
some two hundredweight in each net on each side 
of the camel. Among the pits there were ~—_ 


busily e in searching out, sifting, and sort- 
ing the bones which almost crust the ground. On 
inquiry, I learned that the cargoes with which the 


camels were laden would be sent down to Alex- 
andria, and thence be shipped to English manure 
manufacturers, They make excellent manure, I 
am for swedes and other 
The e is brisk, and has been going on for 
years, and may go on for many more. It is a 
strange fate—to preserve one’s skeleton for thou- 
sands of years in order that there may be fine 
Southdowns and Cheviots in a distant land! But 
Beypt is always a place of wonders.’ 
othing seems to be so thoroughly used up as 

old clothes. The buying and selling of cast-off 
apparel is a great business in London. Usually, 
e worn garments are freshened up by dye-stufis, 
pressed, and otherwise doctored for the market. The 
process of ing them is called clobbering, and 
this in itself is a business. The better class of old 
dress-coats, when nicely clobbered, have a re- 
spectable appearance. Clerks with poor salaries, 
waiters, s tradesmen, and curates with meagre 


stipends, are among the purchasers. Coats and 
other woollen garments which have done good 
service, are exported to Ireland, and Holland, 
where you may see them in great quantities for 
sale at the fairs and markets. As regards the sale 
of second-hand ladies’ dresses, the trade is every- 
where on the increase. Silks, lace, shawls, frills, 
and all other sorts of frippery, are purchased by 
dealers, whose names are seen in advertisements, 
and are retailed by them on a very comprehensive 
scale. Servants are not said to be the buyers. 
The chief customers for the used, though, in many 
cases, elegant dresses, are ladies who aspire to a 
showy exterior. Second or third hand chignons, 
we doubt not, are eagerly pounced on. 

It is amusing to know that liveries, scarlet 
military tunics, and various official garments, 
decorated with lace, find a ready sale on the west 
coast of Africa, to which shiploads are exported. 
There, these gaudy articles of apparel, and the 
gaudier the better, are purchased for purposes of 


barbaric splendour. Think of a negro chief seated | 


complaisantly under his court umbrella, dressed 
in a cast-off tunic of the Life Guards, or in one of 
the livery coats of the Lord Mayor's attendants! 
Used scarlet regimentals are said to be largely 
exported to Russia, to be cut up as facings for 
civil officials, though this we can hardly credit. 
Silk velvet waistcoats, when even pretty well 
worn, find a market among German and Polish 
Jews, to be made into skull-caps; it being one of 
the points of Hebrew etiquette to have the head 
covered on ceremonious occasions, dinner-parties 
included. Old velvet waistcoats from England 
turned into caps for Jewish page eg in that 
strangely antique synagogue on the banks of the 
Moldau ! 

However woollen garments may be disposed of 
time after time, they are at length no longer pass- 
able, and then comes a total revolution in their 
character ; the buttons are taken off, the linings 
torn out, and what remains of the fabric is ground 
by machinery into ‘ devil’s dust.” This is the first 
step in what may be called the resurrection in old 
clothes. When a coat will not so much as hang 
together to dress up a scarecrow, it will still make 
down into very good shoddy, as the devil’s dust is 
politely named. The meaning of this is, that the 
garment is torn up by toothed wheels into a condi- 
tion of loose fibres, which, on being properly sifted, 
are mixed with fresh wool, carded, spun, and woven 
into cloth. There isa triumph of art! ‘The shoddy, 
or mungo, as it is sometimes called, after being 
fit for the dungheap, is incorporated with what 
appears exceedingly beautiful cloth, and is again 
proudly exhibited as Sunday clothes on the backs 
of thousands of wearers. The thing seems ridicu- 
lous, if not a bit of a cheat; but let us not be too 
hard on shoddy. There is not a sufficiency of 
fresh wool for all the world. And as woollen 
goods are in an ywkyaty | demand, what better 
can be suggested than that the elastic fibres of the 
old garments should be wrought up into an article 
agreeable to the eye, and productive of bodily 
comfort? All hail to the value and virtues of 
shoddy! He was a great man who thought out 
that marvellous invention. 

After all, shoddy cannot be expected to stand 
more than a single bolting. Usually, when the 
garment which is half-shoddy has served its turn, 
it is thought to have fairly done its duty; the 
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time has come when it should be resolved into 
its original elements, and, by a chemical change, 
help on our social system. In plain English, the 
shondified rags must sink into the condition of 
manure, for various — products. In the 
south of France and north of Italy, old woollen rags 
are used as manure for olive-trees, for which pur- 
pose they are in popular request. In England 
they are appreciated as manure for hops ; wherefore, 
we may say, that the ultimate destiny of our old 
coats and trousers is the imparting of a certain 
savoury bitter to the beer in general use. The 
substance of old clothes a property in an ordinary 
beverage ! 

Of all the things in the world which appear 
utterly worthless are soap-suds. Mr Simnionds 
takes a different view. He tells us that ‘soap-suds 
as a stimulant of vegetable life cannot be too highly 
—— We cannot go into his arguments on 

e great value of soap-suds, and it is sufficient 
to say that, when poured out as a manure, they are 
of prodigious efficacy. The French, who are up 
to everything in the chemical line, have taken a 
— view of the value of soap-suds. Whether 
rom private dwellings in Paris, or from the barges 
of the blanchisseuses, the Seine must have a good 
deal of soap floating about it in a wasteful kind 
of way, to say — the greasy pollution from 
dead dogs and cats, ere was a fortune, if prop- 
erly looked after. An enterprising firm, fortified 
by the authority of the prefect, determined to 
begin a system of skimming the Seine. You 
would imagine it was a nonsensical idea. Quite a 
mistake. By — the skimmings of the river 
with the offal from hospitals, the firm is able, by 
the aid of chemistry, steam, and cookery, to fatten 
three thousand pigs, and to — annually five 
hundred thousand pounds of soap. Let England 
touch that if it can! Can any one mention a town 
in Great Britain where the most valuable products 
are not senselessly floated off down the gutters and 
sewers, never more to be of use to human beings ? 
We know of none. 

Talking of Paris, we come to rats, Cellars, drains, 
slaughter-houses, are densely inhabited by these 
vermin. They may be killed to any extent, but 
are never got rid of. It is stated that, in all 
France, there are upwards of two thousand mil- 
lions of rats and other rodents—that is, animals 
who ww with their front teeth. The Paris 
rats take the lead in audacity, and, as a species of 
game, are hunted for their carcase, their skin, and 
their fur. During the recent siege of Paris, rats 
figured as a marketable commodity for the table, 
and they may do so again. As an encouragement 
to their increase in numbers, they are allowed to 
make nightly visits to the depéts for dead horses, 
the bones of which they strip to the required 
cleanness, The depdts are surrounded by walls, 
to which they gain access by holes bored all round, 
every hole being exactly the length of a rat’s body, 
leaving the tail sticking out. Once in every three 
months there is a grand battue. As the assailants, 
with noise of tin pans and drums, rush into the 
inclosure, the rats rush into the holes, and the 
collector, making a tour of the premises, seizes rat 
after rat by his tail, and transfers him to his bag 
with amazing dexterity. We are informed that 
‘the privilege of gathering rats on the battue-days 
is farmed out by the authorities, and a profitable 
business it is. These rats, sleek and fat as they 


a ae are, fetch a high remunerative price— 
the fur, the skin, and the flesh meet with a ready 
sale.” Mr Simmonds inclines to think ‘ that a nice, 
plump young rat, fried or roasted, and served u 
with good gravy and other condiments, woul 
make a very delicious dish’ It is only a strong 
old-fashioned prejudice which keeps people from 
trying the experiment ! 

We have not space to notice a fiftieth part of 
the projects for utilising what is usually considered 
waste, and often very repulsive. Of the vast 
multiplicity of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances utilisable, there is something to say for 
every one of them, with occasionally a plaintive 
remark on the strange manner in which they are 
neglected. If anything, our author rides his 
hobby a little too hard. We would, as a finish, 
instance his notions of butter. The demand for 
this article, viewed as a product of the dairy, is so 
great in the metropolis, that an ‘ artificial butter,’ 
made out of fat, has come largely into use. ‘ Here 
we have an article of primary importance, which, 
if honestly dealt with, may become an immense 
blessing to mankind.’ As we understand, the only 
thing wrong about artificial butter consists in 
— it off under various disguises as real dairy 

utter. Let grocers be reasonable, tell the down- 
right truth, and say that they sell ‘ clean wholesome 
Australian mutton fat, there would be no ground 
for complaint. A pleasant way of viewing things, 
this. Let grocers tell the truth, by all means, and 
it may be better for them in the end. We fear, 
however, that the world is a good way behind in 
this particular, and that there is little chance of 
doing much business, in the meanwhile, in profes- 
sedly ‘artificial butter’ Magistrates, under the 
operation of the Adulteration Act, might do some- 
thing to put butter on the footing commercially for 
which Mr Simmonds very eagerly and humanely 
pleads. It would be interesting to know how 
much false butter is consumed annually in the 
metropolis. W. 


ACROSS THE SANDS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


‘Ir won’t rain ; and if it does, it will not hurt me, 
Aline, dear! Come; I have just time left to 
walk the three miles ; and I must not let my pupils 
fancy that their music-mistress has forgotten them.’ 

The speaker was a girl of twenty-one, or pos- 
sibly a year older, with bright dark eyes, hair of a 
glossy brown, and a rich complexion. She hada 
pleasant smile withal, though there was something 
thoughtful, and at times sad, in the expression of 
the handsome face. There she stood, before the 
little chimney-glass in the one sitting-room of a 
tiny cottage, adjusting her simple hat upon the 
well-shaped head, that became it so well, while on 
the table near her lay a dark rain-cloak. It was a 
lowering day in the late summer ; the wind blew 
in quick, uncertain gusts, that streaked the dull, 
leaden surface of the sea, here and there, with 
snow-white belts of foam ; and the clouds drifted 
heavily by, on their way inland. The air was 
oppressively warm ; and the hum of the bees, as 
they stirred among the blossoms of the — 
creeper that hung across the open window, seem 
louder and more sullen than usual, such was the 
stillness that prevailed. 
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‘I never see you set off, dear, to your daily 
drudgery in that weary Stourchester,’ said Aline 
impetuously, as she moved uneasily on the couch 
whereon she lay, propped with pillows, ‘ without 
reproaching myselt that you must walk so far, and 
work so hard, and all for useless, tiresome me! 
I am a burden and a hindrance to you, dear 
Margaret, and nothing else, and it would be well 
if I were out of the world, in which I have been 
only a sorrow and a trouble to those that loved 
me.’ 

There was something pitiful in the contrast 
between the health and beauty of the elder sister, 
and the frail form and wan, wistful face of the 

ounger, as she lay among her pillows. Aline’s 
om fair hair, and the delicate transparency of her 
cheek, pale as marble, made up all her claims to 

looks. She was barely eighteen ; but her 
thin hands and face, and the attitude in which the 
slender form was stretched upon the sofa, told 
their own tale of spinal curvature, that had made 
her a helpless invalid from childhood, and of the 
bad health that commonly accompanies such physi- 
cal affliction. Margaret came quietly round to the 
sofa, folded the wasted form tenderly in her arms, 
and kissed the pallid cheek as lovingly as if the 
sufferer had been a child indeed. 

‘Never a sorrow to me, darling,’ she said ; 
‘never a trouble to me. You little know, Aline, 
how often the remembrance of the dear patient 
face waiting at home for my return, has kept my 
courage and my spirit from giving way altogether. 
It is good, believe me, to have some one to care 
for in this world beside one’s selfish self. And 
after all, we have much now for which to be 
thankful. We have found friends here, in this 
strange place ; and I could have more pupils to 
instruct, if only I had the time to give more 
lessons. What I earn is enough to maintain us in 
‘comfort. These are not like the dark days, im- 
mediately after poor papa died, when we had to 
leave the dear old parsonage, and did not know 
where to look fora home. And now’—— 

‘And now, you are all to me, Margaret—parents, 
and sister, and friend, for I never had a friend but 
you; and, indeed, how should I, a crippled thin 
with a winchancy temper at best, as our old Scote 
nurse used to say ;’ and by this time, the sick girl 
was smiling through her tears—tears that any 
emotion caused to gather so quickly in her eager 
blue eyes. ‘ But it is not on my own account, 
believe me, that I am cross and vexed. I cannot 
bear to think that you should go six days a week 
to teach in the houses of those odious purse-proud 

ple at Stourchester—I don’t care, Margaret, 
ow much you may protest—they are purse- 
proud, or at least some of them are—and all to 
spend your hard-earned sovereigns on idle, useless 
ine—a peach here, a bag of hot-house grapes 
there ; new books and new _— from London ; 
flowers in my bedroom, and a new cage for my 
stupid old canary—while you grudge yourself a 
dress or a pair of boots. Don’t deny it ; you know 
you do. then, Frank Darrell 

‘The less we say of poor Frank, the better, 
returned Margaret hastily, as her colour faded, 
and the bright light in her honest eyes grew dim. 
‘He may have forgotten us, or he may b——-_ We 
have not heard of him for much more than a year,’ 
she added, turning away her face towards the 
window. 


‘My fault, from first to last, cried Aline, in 
the old impetuous way. ‘But for me, you would 
have been his wife ; but for me, you would have 
married him—I know you would—when he 

ressed you so hard, just before he sailed on that 
ast voyage. But papa’s health was failing, and 
we were so soon to be thrown on the world, and 
you did not care to encumber your husband with 
a helpless, peevish pensioner like Aline Gray, and 
so—— Margaret, you are very brave; but do you 
think I do not know how much you have grieved 
for his loss, whether he be dead, or only dead to 
you! 

There was something beautiful in the patient 
affection with which Margaret soothed and fondled 
this poor restless sufferer into a quieter frame of 
ial not arguing with her, but contenting her- 
self with dropping a word here and there, that 
fell like oil upon the waters. Those who had 
taken the trouble—they were few indeed—to 
study Aline’s disposition, could see in her the 
elements of a noble nature, somewhat warped by 
the strange and painful conditions of her life. 
To superficial observers, she had never seemed 
other than a spoiled child, with a mind as crooked 
as her body, and more ready to resent an injury, 
real or supposed, than to acknowledge a kindness. 
And yet it was Aline’s deep sense of the gratitude 
she owed to her sister, that prompted her to 
petulance and almost revolt against the circum- 
stances of her life. 

The Stourchester people, and more particularly 
the few neighbours who dwelt in the outlying 
hamlet of Wood End, three miles from the town, 
where Aline and her sister lived, truly declared 
that Margaret was as a mother to the young invalid. 
To Margaret herself this appeared the most natural, 
matter-of-course thing in the world. From her 
own mother, on her death-bed, she had received 
the charge of sickly Aline as a sacred trust. ‘In 
leaving her to you, Margaret,’ Mrs Gray had said, 
‘I know that I give her into stronger hands than 
mine.” And indeed it was so, for Mrs Gray’s 
well-meaning feebleness of age was ill fitted 
to cope with the storms of life. The vicar, him- 
self a dreamy and unpractical man of letters, had 
survived his wife but a year; and when he died, 
and the girls, who had no near relative able and 
willing to give them shelter and Smeg were 
left alone, it had devolved upon Margaret to pro- 
vide for both. She had answered to the call, 
nobly. She was an excellent musician, and to her 
real talent and practised skill she added the power 
of making children love her, and learn all the 
more quickly because they wished to please her. 
It had not been without trouble, however, that 
she had fought her way into the position of the 
best-considered and most-sought-for music-mistress 
in the town near which she had settled. There 
were those who declared Miss Gray ‘too pretty 
for a governess ;’ and others who could not readily 
forgive her the quiet ladylike manner, the dignity 
of which impressed them, unassuming as she was. 
But she had made her way at length ; and by hard 
work, was enabled to keep up the little cottage at 
Wood End (she lived at Wood End partly for 
economy, Stourchester rents being high, and partly 
because Aline, who loved flowers and trees, seemed. 
to wither when cooped up in a town), and to pro- 
vide for her sickly sister the many little luxuries 
to which from infancy she had been accustomed. 
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Uncomplaining and cheerful, she went brightly 
and busily through each day’s routine of duty; and 
only Aline’s watchful eyes detected that the young 
sailor, Frank Darrell, was unforgotten. 

‘But if you must go, Margaret, said Aline at 
last, ‘I wish you were going to take some other 
way than that across those dreadful sands, I 
have a horror of those sands ever since, one day 
when you were away, I coaxed old Nanny into 
telling me some of those stories of shipwrecks, and 
smugglers, and people overtaken by the tide, that 
she is only too full of. There was one, in particular, 
of a girl, a bride, who went across to meet her 
bridegroom, and never was seen more, until her 
body was washed ashore, they say, at Warren 
Point, fifty miles — the coast. I wish you 
would go by Battle Bridge.’ 

‘But consider, Aline, dearest, said Margaret 
gently, ‘the inland road by the bridge is over 

ve miles at the least; whereas by the Stour and 
the sands—ah! don’t shake your head, and look 
at me so imploringly—the road;is barely three. 
Six miles of regular walking is enough, after pound- 
ing on so many pianos, and going through so many 
musical exercises; and I always dislike the days 
when the river is too full to allow me to cross by 
the stepping-stones, and I am compelled to toil 
round by the bridge. And as for the tide’— 
and here she picked up a local almanac that lay 
on the table, and consulted it with an air of mock- 
gravity—‘why, I have become as learned in its 
ebbing and flowing as any ancient mariner on the 
jetty yonder. It leaves me plenty of time to-day 
to cross and recross dryshod. So now, Aline, I must 
kiss you again, and be off, for it will never do to 
keep Mrs Thrummett—Mrs Montague Thrummett 
—and her daughters waiting.’ 

So she spoke, and soon afterwards, with a rapid 
step, was wending her solitary way across the 
sands, 

Stourchester, one of those anomalous English 
towns that belong, as it were, to two incongruous 
eT stands on a rising ground, overlooking 
the Stour, the tall chimneys of its factories con- 
trasting oddly with the grand gray tower of the 
minster church. There are a few quaint mansions, 
too, built of et stone, that is golden with 
lichens and discoloured by exposure to the weather ; 
and queer old gardens, in which the monks and 
nuns raised their salads and pruned their peach- 
trees long ago; and fragments of the crumblin 
town-wall, sorely jostle 7 stuccoed villas an 
brand-new terraces. For Stourchester, with its 
manufactures, is a thriving place; and Margaret 
had chosen wisely in selecting it as the spot where 
she, the bread-winner of that modest, thrifty house- 
hold at Wood End, could most easily earn her own 
livelihood and that of her ailing sister. 

It was fortunate for the ancient town of Stour- 
chester that it had, in its old age, formed that 
alliance with novel forms of manufacturing in- 
dustry, which were evidenced by the black smoke 
that floated lazily away inland, for its former 
source of prosperity had long since ceased to be 
available. The place had been a seaport once, but 
that was in cally days; and even two centuries 
before, the harbour had been gradually silted up, 
and the prosperity of the town on the decline, 
The very river had deserted its traditional channel, 
and now ran at a considerable distance from the 
walls, that it was said, in worm-eaten chronicles, 


to lave ; and indeed the Stour, shrunken and 
dwindled as to its volume, since sundry canals 
and aqueducts had levied toll upon its head- 
waters, trickles but feebly, through the midst of 
shoals and sandbanks, to the sea. The estua 
of the river, however, is still as broad as of old, 
presenting a fine broad expanse of smooth sand, 
that glistens silver-bright when first the sea rolls 
back from the river-mouth, and that presently lies 
yellow, and firm, and dry, affording the readiest 
road by which to cross from Wood End and the 
adjoining villages to Stourchester. 

The sands have an ill name along the coast, partly 
due, no doubt, to the popular taste for the horrible 
and mysterious, and partly to genuine anecdotes of 
local mishap. That lives had been lost there, 
again and again, was but too true. The passage 
between Stourchester and the coast villages could 
be effected, in fair weather, and with common pre- 
cautions, with perfect safety. But it was otherwise 
when the tide was unusually high, or when a 
strong gale from the seaward forced the salt flood 
into the narrowing mouth of the Stour, for on 
these occasions the danger of being belated on the 
sands was great indeed. There were legends, 
authentic enough, of a mad race for life and 
death between some well-mounted horseman and 
the swift advance of the tide; with other and 
sadder histories of children or of wanderers unac- 
quainted with the district, who had lost their way 
upon the twilight expanse of the sands, and so 
perished. There was talk, too, of a shifting quick- 
sand, the terror of the coast, that, at flood-tides 
and irregular intervals, appeared to claim its 
victims from among the heedless passengers. 
Nanny, the old woman who was Margaret and 
Aline’s domestic factotum, was garrulous concern- 
ing these perils; but Miss Gray, who was naturally 
courageous, merely laughed at them. ‘Nobody, 
so far as I can learn ’—she used to say in answer 
to Nanny’s boding expostulations—‘has ever been 
lost on the sands yet, except through sonie extra- 
ordinary carelessness or rashness. Depend upon it, 
Nanny, that I shall keep much too cautious an eye 
upon the nautical almanac to furnish you with 
materials for another story. When the tide comes 
in at an awkward hour, I must go round by Battle 
Bridge, and that is all ; but when the water is out, 
I greatly prefer the stepping-stones,’ 

t was easy and pleasant enough, on that August 
day, to cross from Wood End, nestling among its 
coppices and hedgerows, and Stourchester, rising 
conspicuous on its sloping hill, and overlooking 
at once the coast-line and the country inland, 
where the river ran peacefully between osier-beds 
and green meadows in which the cattle were quietly 
browsing ; while here and there, a wreath of blue 
smoke shewed where a lonely farm lay amidst its 
sheltering elms. In the opposite direction, far 
away, the gray waters of the retreating sea were 
visible ; while here and there a miniature lagoon 
remained in some depression of the sands; and 
Margaret loitered for a moment as she a to 
watch the star-fish moving their bejewelled limbs 
among the lumps of variegated sea-weed, and the 
small red crabs crawling briskly at the bottom 
of the shallow 1. The Stour, like many 
another stream, divides its scanty waters into 
several tiny channels ere it reaches the sea, and 
these were traversed at low-tide by the help of 
a series of stones, rugged with the shell-fish that 
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clung to them, and fringed with long green weed, 
but which afforded a sufficient bridge to one whose 
foot was as sure, and her eyes as quick, as those of 
M t Gray. There was something threatening 
in the gloom of the day and in the signs of the 
weather. The wind had nearly died away, but 
a heavy bank of clouds darkened the horizon to 
seaward, and there was almost a warning shrillness 
in the harsh note of the white-winged gull, that 
flew screaming along the tiny river's tortuous 
course, 

The music-lessons over at last! the wearied 
instructress was free to bend her steps homeward. 
No very notable change in the weather had as yet 
occurred, but the bank of clouds that lay piled up 
against the far-off sky-line was now a mountainous 
rampart of billowy vapour, edged with a lurid glow, 
as of huge masses of heated copper, where its 
summits caught the rays of the declining sun. 
The sea-birds, in greater numbers than before, 
flitted shrieking past, as if in search of a haven, 
before the storm should test their strength ; and 
from the distant waters came a low, sullen murmur, 
as the waves chafed upon the reef of half-sub- 
merged rocks that lay beyond the smooth stretch 
of the sands. 

‘We shall have a rough night of it, miss,’ said 
an old Nestor of a fisherman, in striped night-cap 
and heavy surf-boots, who was mending a coble 
that had been drawn up for repairs, high and dry 
on the beach, intermitting the strokes of his 
hammer to give a neighbourly greeting to the 
young lady as she passed him by. ‘ You are in luck, 
to be so near port, but it will rain by sundown,’ 

Unwonted sounds, indicative of bustle and con- 
fusion, reached Margaret’s ears as she approached 
her humble home: the buzz and clatter of 
unfamiliar voices, the tread of feet, and the slamm- 
ing of doors. Quickening her steps, she reached 
the cottage, to find the narrow passage and the 
little sitting-room occupied by several women, 
wives, mostly, of the cottagers who dwelt near, 
and who were all friends and gossips of Nanny. 
Among them was Nanny herself, wringing her 
hands, and evidently very much frightened, while 
the chorus of females kept up a well-meant but 
utterly useless clamour of advice. 

—— feathers is best!’ said one crone oracu- 

y. 
‘Try the drops, Nanny—there’s nothing like the 
!? urged a second, 

* Poor thing; ’tis adead swoon. There’s nothing 
could do her good now but three sprigs of rose- 
mary, gathered at the full of the moon, and ’—— 

But this learned recipe was left uncompleted, 
for now Margaret burst impatiently through the 
group, and stood beside the couch whereon Aline 
lay, the centre of the chattering crowd. One 
glance was sufficient to ascertain the cause of the 
turmoil. There lay the sufferer, her blue eyes 
half-closed, and staring at vacancy, with the fixed 
stony gaze of a statue, her pale lips slightly parted, 
her teeth set, and the slender fingers of her white 
hands clenched, as if in the act of grappling with 
some invisible foe, Her fair hair hung loose over 
her shoulders, and her whole attitude was one 
that indicated pain, not rest. And yet no sculp- 
tured effigy could have been more still, more mute 
and motionless, than she was, or, to all appearance, 
more unconscious of the fond eager words and 
caressing touch of the sister whom she loved so 


well. Marble-white she lay, and nothing but the 
feeblest flutter of the labouring heart told that she 
was yet to be numbered among the living. The 
first shock of the discovery over, Margaret’s sound 
common-sense and resolute will reasserted them- 
selves, Once, and once only, had she seen Aline 
stretched before her in such a state of pain and 
helplessness. They had both been much younger 
then, Aline a mere child; and Margaret could 
well remember the alarm that she and her mother 
had shared, and how anxious had been the interval 
of suspense while medical skill did battle with the 
fell disease, and life was gradually enabled to gain 
the victory. The symptoms were, if anything, 
less startling than those that dwelt in Margaret’s 
memory ; and if professional aid could avail then, 
surely it would do so now. There was a good 
doctor at Wood End, a surgeon, but with a physi- 
cian’s diploma from some northern university, and 
him she had consulted more than once on Aline’s 
account. 

‘Keep quiet, please, and do not crowd round the 
sofa so much, Let her have air. I will go to Dr 
Smith myself’ 

Margaret made the best of her way along the 
straggling street of the village, and found the 
doctor at his own door, in the act of setting foot 
on the step of his gig, drawn by the well-known 
brown horse with the white streak down its face, 
familiar in park and hamlet throughout that 
country-side, 

‘I am glad, Miss Gray, that you have caught me,’ 
said the good-natured surgeon ; ‘I can spare a few 
moments to visit your sister, and make up for it 
by sharp driving afterwards. I am called into the 
country, nine miles off, on rather a serious case ; 
old Archdeacon Allport down again with his old 
enemy the gout, and they fear it is determined to 
the head this time.’ 

So saying, he hurried to the cottage, and by a 
rough but kindly assertion of his despotic authorit 
in such instances, cleared the house of all the well- 
meaning but useless volunteers who encumbered 
it, only leaving Nanny and an especial ally of hers, 
the widow of a fisherman, and whom he knew to 
be more helpful and less garrulous than most of 
her class, 

‘There is no immediate danger,’ said the doctor, 
after his inspection had come to a close, an 
Margaret could have blessed him for the welcome 
words ; ‘ but these seizures, even when least severe, 
are among the very gravest disorders which we 
medical men have to deal with, and the rather 
that they only occur where the constitution is 
peculiar, and the general health weak, You are 
too brave and too sensible, Miss Gray, to render it 
necessary that I should disguise the truth from 
you. I will write a prescription—I cannot furnish 
the ingredients, for, unluckily, I have them not in 
my surgery—which can be properly made up at 
Cooper's, the principal Stourchester chemist, 
address in the High Street you know. Your sister 
ought to take it as soon as possible—the earlier 
the better; and on its being promptly supplied, 
say in the course of a couple of hours, depends— 
mark me, not her recovery—she will probably 
recover—but the quick and certain return of her 
powers of speech and of movement. A great shock 
might bring her round, without help from the 
pharmacopeia ; but this is best and ee Itisa 


potent preparation, compounded of drugs, poisonous 
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for the most part, and such as no respectable 
chemist would give you without medical warrant ; 
but see! I have written my name and address in 
full, and they know my handwriting at Cooper's 
well enough. Now, I must go, or the archdeacon’ 
— And an instant afterwards, the roll of 
nae ig told that the doctor was speeding on his 
road. 

Margaret only bent forward to kiss Aline’s cold 
cheek, then caught up the precious sheet of paper, 
marked with cabalistic characters, at the foot of 
which was appended the signature of George 
Haynes Smith, Holly Lodge, Wood End, and 
turned to the door. 

‘Take care of her, Nanny, while I am gone,’ 
she said earnestly ; ‘and remember the doctor's 
desire, that air should be admitted in plenty, as at 
present, and that no one should come in but 
— and good Mrs Brooks there. I shall be 

ck again with the medicine as soon as I can.’ 

‘ But you are not going, Miss Margaret, out across 
the sands again?’ cried Nanny, aghast. ‘Why, 
any one can see there’s a storm coming on that 
it would be hard for a man to face, let alone a 
lady like you. Better wait till I can run up to 
Farmer Burnett’s, on the hill, and beg him to 
loan you his gig, or, anyhow, a spring-cart and 
horse, and a lad to drive it, and so go round by 
Battle Bridge ; though, as ill-luck will have it, it 
happens to be Fettlesham market-day, and the 

ut a aret tt ond reac 
of the old and rapidly 
onwards, crossing the Stour by the stepping-stones, 
her solitary way across the 
san 
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Times are considerably changed since ridicule 
formed a part of ordinary judicial punishment. 
Sometimes the suffering inflicted went beyond a 
derisive public exhibition. It was hard for ladies of 
a political turn of mind, as the Countess of Buchan 
learned, when, after Bruce’s defeat at Methven, she 
fell into the hands of the foes of the warrior upon 
whose head she had placed the Scottish crown. 
“ As she did not strike with the sword, so she shall 
not die with the sword,’ said King Edward, in his 
cruel mercy condemning the patriotic lady to be 
confined in a crown-shaped wooden cage, of strong 
lattice-work barred with iron, and hung in air from 
a turret of Berwick Castle, ‘for a spectacle and 
everlasting reproach,’ It was poor consolation 
for the prisoner to know that Bruce’s sister and 
daughter were exhibited in the same manner, one 
at Roxburgh Castle, and the other in the Tower. 
When ladies of high degree were treated as though 
they were wild ts, we are not surprised to 
learn that a very long time ago—so long ago that 
the date has been lost—a parson at Broughton- 
Hackett, Worcestershire, found guilty of aiding a 
farmer’s wife to get rid of her spouse, was put in a 
strong cage, and suspended on Churchill Big Oak, 
with a leg of mutton and trimmings within his 
sight, but beyond his reach, and so starved to 
“Casi h hardl ised fi 
ng, however, was y a re orm 
of solittonant in England, the pillory being the 
legal instrument of punishment exposure. It 


was simply the Anglo-Saxon ‘stretch neck’—a fold- 
ing-board with a hole in the centre for the admis- 
sion of the criminal’s neck—with two additional 
holes for the hands, fastened to the top of a pole 
fixed upon a stool or platform. No more di e- 
able penalty could have been hit upon for adult- 
erators, cheating traders, forestallers, dice-coggers, 
forgers, fortune-tellers, public liars, cut-purses, and 
vagabonds having no claim upon the friendli- 
ness of the multitude, at liberty to pelt the unlucky 
rogue with mud, garbage, and stones at discretion. 
Charles I.’s Star Chamber turned the pillory into 
an engine of political oppression ; in their tyrannic 
shortsightedness, making it a place of honour, 
rather than of degradation, for, when men like 
Leighton, Prynne, and Lilburne stood in Palace 
Yard, the sympathising crowd hailed them, not as 
felons, but as heroes, for boldly declaiming against 
misdoings in high places, at a time when a man 
could be condemned to lose his ears for calli 
Laud ‘a little urchin’ in a private letter to a frien 
The archbishop and his satellites did their master 
a ill service in giving occasion for the scene 
in Palace Yard on the 30th of June 1637, thus 
described in one of Strafford’s letters: ‘In the 
palace yard two pillories were erected, and there 
the sentence against Burton, Bastwick, and Prynne 
was executed. They stood two hours in the pillory. 
The place was full of people, who cried and howled 
terribly, especially when Burton was cropped. Dr 

twick was very merry; his wife, Poe’s 
daughter, got on a stool and kissed him. His 
ears being cut off, she called for them, put 
them in a clean handkerchief, and carried them 
away with her. Bastwick told the people, the 
lords had their collar-days at court, but this was 
his collar-day, rejoicing much in it’ Fifty-six 
years later, Daniel Defoe stood unabashed in the 
pillory at the Temple, amid a heap of garlands, 
flung by a crowd of well-wishers. 

A stranger scene still was witnessed at Charing 
Cross in 1758. Dr John Shebbeare was in that 
year sentenced to three years’ imprisonment, and to 
stand one hour in the pillory, for writing certain 
Letters to the People of England, insisting that 
France owed her grandeur, and England her mis- 
fortunes to the undue influence of Hanover in the 
British council-chambers. Upon the 5th of Decem- 
ber, a pillory was erected at Charing Cross, to 
which the culprit was brought in one of the City 
state-coaches Under-sheriff Beardmore, who 
handed him into the pillory, and left him to stand 
there at his ease; neither his head nor his hands 
were inclosed in the pillory holes, and a richly 
dressed servant held an umbrella over the doctor’s 
head, to fend off the rain. The under-sheriff was 
arraigned for neglecting his duty, and although he 
contended he had fulfilled the letter of the law, 
was fined and imprisoned for his indulgent inter- 
pretation. The Irishman who acted as footman on 
the occasion was not satisfied with the guinea he 
received for his trouble, saying to Shebbeare: ‘ Only 
think of the disgrace, your honour!’ and the 
doctor was obliged to salve the indignity with 
an extra crown. <A greater man than the Devon- 
shire surgeon, Lord Cochrane, of Basque Roads 
fame, was sentenced in 1814 to be _— Upon 
Sir Francis Burdett declaring his intention of 
standing by his colleague’s side in the pillory, the 
government, not caring to risk the consequences. 
wisely ignored that part of the sentence, rested 
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satisfied with degrading, fining, and imprisoning 
the famous sea-fighter. Exposure in the — 
has sometimes proved fatal. In 1756, the Smith- 
field drovers pelted two —_ thief-takers 
so severely that one of them died ; in 1763, a man 
was done to death at Bow in the same way; and 
in 1780, a coachman, named Read, expired in the 
pillory before his time was up. In 1816, the 
punishment was abolished for all offences save 
perjury, and in 1837 put an end to altogether. 

The stocks, which answered the purpose of a 
pillory, were often made to serve as whipping- 
posts also, by carrying their supporting posts 
to a convenient height, and affixing iron clas 
to hold the offender’s wrists. Sometimes a single 
post fixed in front of a bench answered 
the double purpose equally well; a pair of iron 
clasps on the top being used in whipping-cases, 
and another pair fixed ‘below sufficing for ankle- 
holders. Every parish had its stocks. ‘Coming 
home to-night, writes Pepys, ‘a drunken boy was 
carried by our constable to our new pair of stocks, 
to handsel them.’ They were generally erected 
near the churchyard, or by the roadside, a little 
way out. Driving along a country road, one may 
often come upon such a relic of the past, nearly 
hidden by weeds of many years’ growth. London, 
of course, was liberally provided for in this way: 
writing in 1630, Taylor the Water-poet says : 

In London, and within a mile, I ween, 
There are of jails or prisons full eighteen ; 
And sixty whipping-posts and re and cages. 


The City stocks stood near the Exchange end of 
Cheapside, and must have occupied a goodly space 
of ground, for, when they were pulled down in 
1668, Pepys said the clearance made the coming 
into Cornhill and Lombard Street ‘ mighty noble’ 
Long after the stocks had vanished, their memory 
was preserved by the Stocks Market, where Sir 
Robert Viner’s transmogrified statue of Sobieski 
did duty for His Majesty King Charles IL. triumph- 
ing over a turban-crowned Cromwell, until the 

et itself was swept away in 1735, to make 
room for the Mansion-house. Episcopal palaces 
would ap to have had stocks attached to them. 
One Sunday, in 1631, Shakspeare’s Midswmmer 
Nights Dream was privately performed at the 
Bishop of Lincoln’s house in London. The conse- 
ane of an inquiry into the matter was, that a 

r Wilson, as the special plotter and contriver 
of the business, and the player of the part of 
Bottom, was condemned to sit from six in the 
morning to six at night in the stocks at the porter’s 
lodge of the bishop’s house, the ass’s head on his 
shoulders, a bottle of hay before him, and a deris- 
ive inscription on his breast. 

In 1736, the good pom of Whitstable were 
edified by the sight of a doctor and a clergyman 
sitting side by side in the stocks for swearing at 
one another. In 1827, a man was placed in the 
stocks in St Nicholas’s Churchyard, Newcastle, for 
disturbing the congregation by entering the church 
during service-time, and shouting: ‘ Bell for ever !’ 
Mr Bell being the popular candidate for the county. 
A similar piece of misconduct, without the excuse 
of electioneering excitement, upon the part of one 
Mark Tuck, led to the revival of the institution 
at Newbury a year or so ago. Twenty-six years 
had since the stocks had been tenanted, 
and the butter market was thronged with sight- 


seers anxious to see how the victim would take his 
punishment. He did not appreciate their kind 
attentions, and saluted every chiming of the church 
clock with expressions of thankfulness, After four 
hours’ exposure to the derision of the crowd, Tuck 
was released, and lost no time in making his way 
home, without staying to thank those who had 
revived an old custom for his especial benefit. 
German dame who let her tongue wag too 
freely about her neighbours, used to be compelled 
to stand upon a block in the market-place, with a 
heavy stone dangling from her neck, shaped either 
like a bottle, a loaf, an oval dish, or representing 
a& woman putting out her tongue; unless she 
happened to be rich enough to buy permission 
to exchange the shameful stone for a bag of hops 
tied round with red ribbon. In 1637, a woman 
of Sandwich, in Kent, venturing to take liberties 
with the good name of ‘Mrs Mayoress,’ had to 
walk through the streets of the town, preceded by 
a man tinkling a small bell, bearing an old broom 
upon her shoulder, from the end of which dangled 
a wooden mortar. Staffordshire scolds did not 
get off so easily. They had to follow the bell- 
man until they shewed unmistakable signs of 
repentance, debarred from giving any one a bit 
of their mind by the branks, or scolds’ bridle, an 
ingenious arrangement of metal hoops contrived 
to clasp the head and the neck firmly, while the 
padlock behind remained locked, while a —_ 
plate pressed upon the tongue, so as effectually to 
‘ea its owner making any use of it. The 
ranks, however, was not peculiar to Staffordshire ; 
it was in use in Scotland centuries ago. In 1574, 
two quarrelsome Glasgow bodies were bound over 
to keep the peace, on pain of being ‘brankit’ 
Pennant says the authorities of Langholm, in 
Dumfriesshire, always kept one in readiness for 
immediate use, and plenty of specimens are yet 
to be seen in different places in land. One 
preserved at Walton-on-Thames is of thin iron, 
with a less terrible bit than that of the Stafford- 
shire branks, being only a piece of flat iron some 
two inches long, to keep the wearer's tongue quiet 
by simple pressure. This instrument bears the 
date of 1633 on an inscription running : 


Chester presents Walton with a bridle, 
To curb women’s tongues that talk so idle— 


a couplet explained by a story of a Mr Chester 
losing an estate through a mischief-making woman’s 
tongue, and commemorating his loss by presentin 
Walton with its scolds’ bridle. Dr Plot, the State 
fordshire historian, is loud in his praise of this 
odd device for reforming clamorous women. ‘I 
look upon it,’ says he, ‘as much to be preferred 
to the cucking-stool, which not only endangers the 
health of the party, but also gives the tongue 
liberty ’twixt every dip, to neither of which this 
is liable ; it being such a bridle for the tongue 
as not only quite deprives them of speech, but 
brings shame for the transgression, and humility 
thereupon, before it is taken off.’ 

The worthy antiquary was mistaken in suppos- 
ing the cucking-stool to be one and the same 
thing with the ducking-stool, whereas it had 
nothing whatever to do with the cold-water cure 
for hot-tempered shrews. Borlase calls it ‘the 
seat of infamy,’ whereon Cornish scolds were 
condemned to abide the derision of passers-by for 
such time as the bailiffs of the manor thought the 
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occasion demanded. In Leicester it was customary 
to set the offender upon the stool at her own door, 
and then carry her in turn to each of the four 
town gates. In Montgomery, it was not used asa 
seat at all, the culprit having to stand upon it 
with naked feet and dishevelled hair. In Scotland, 
alewives convicted of selling bad ale were set upon 
the cuck-stool while the liquor was distributed to 
the poor folk, for whom, however bad it might be, 
it was considered apparently good drink enough. 
In 1572 a new cucking-stool cost the parish of Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames 7s, 6d. for timber, 3s. for ironwork, 
4s, 10d. for wheels and brasses, and 8s. for the 
matting ; a total outlay of L.1, 3s. 4d.—no mean 
item in parochial expenditure, as money went 
three hundred years ago. The ducking-stool was 
a strong chair fastened to the end of a pole, or 
beam, Projecting over a river, well, or water- 
trough. e do not know that we can better 
Misson’s description of it: ‘They fasten an arm- 
chair to the end of two strong beams, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and parallel to each other. The 
chair hangs upon a sort of axle, on which it 
plays freely, so as always to remain in the hori- 
zontal position. The scold being well fastened 
in her chair, the two beams are then placed, as 
near to the centre as possible, across a post on 
the water-side ; and being lifted up behind, the 
chair, of course, drops into the cold element.’ 
However inferior in efficacy to the branks, the 
ducking-stool had the advantage in affording more 
amusement to onlookers. Amusing to spectators, 
no doubt, but it was a cruel pastime, and has very 
properly gone out of use. 

me queans with inveterate habits of scolding 
were not to be cured by the watery ordeal: in 
1681, a Mrs Finch, who had been ducked three 
several times, was convicted as a common scold 
for a fourth time, and fined three marks, the Court 
of King’s Bench ordering her to be in prison till 
she paid the fine. In 1745, the hostess of the 
Queen’s Head, at Kingston in Surrey, was ducked 
under Kingston Bridge. This is the latest instance 
we know of, in England at least; but a woman 
named Mary Davis underwent the like discipline 
somewhere in America so lately as 1818, 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—THE APPOINTED TIME. 
Bap news? Of course, there was. Who is it 
that has reached middle life, and been so fortunate 
as never to have experienced that moment, when 
he has been called aside, it may be, from some 
scene of pleasure, or from one, at least, wherein his 
*bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne,’ by some 
unwilling messenger of woe! Whether it be friend 
or servant, there is no mistaking the nature of his 
errand. Before the ‘O sir, come home at once !’ 
of the one, or the ‘Friend, I am sorry to bring you 
evil tidings,’ of the other, is spoken, we know that 
Fate has done us some ill turn. And if this be so 
on ordinary occasions, how much more when we 
have reason to fear her malice! That bad news 
had come respecting John, Maggie was as well 
aware as they who brought it ; she only dared to 
hope that it was not the worst. Nay, beyond that 
deep, in her case, lay a lower deep, for she knew 

not what that worst might be. 


‘A letter came this morning, Maggie,’ said Mr 
Linch, since her father, after feeling blindly about 
him for a chair, had sat him down, and remained 
silent, as though unequal to the task he had 
proposed to himself—‘a letter from shipboard’ 

‘From John? Oh, give it me!’ 

‘No; not from John. It is from the captain of 
the ship in which John sailed, it seems, from 
Liverpool, some three weeks ago,’ 

‘So late as that!’ ejaculated Maggie, not with- 
out thankfulness, He had not been safe, then, 
when Blake had threatened him, but was still in 
England, Thank Heaven, he had not known his 
risk ! 

‘Yes ; he grew worse, it appears, after he had 
left home—much worse—and was not able to go 
on board. Nor, when he did go, was he fit to 
bear the voyage.’ 

‘Give me the letter!’ cried she, rising sud- 
denly, and tottering towards them. 

‘One moment, dear Maggie; for your father’s 
sake, and little Willie’s, be calm. God’s way is 
right, whatever way He wills; and He who permits 
the blow, can give the balm 

‘Dead, dead, dead!’ cried Maggie wildly, and 
would have fallen on the floor, but that the lawyer 
caught her in his arms. She lay in a dead faint 
upon the sofa; yet, when her father’s trembling 
fingers untied the little collar about her neck, and 
would have loosened her gown about her bosom, 
she sat up like a corpse revived by a miracle. 
‘The paper, the paper!’ cried she, remembering 
the sacred trust that lay there. 

‘Do you mean the letter, darling ?’ 

‘Yes, yes; the letter.’ Oh, thanks to Heaven, 
even in that hour, when Heaven itself had made 
her desolate, that his secret was still safe and in 
her keeping! They put the letter into her hand, 
but she could not read it; not, alas! for tears— 
what would she not have given for tears—but 
because the face she should never more behold in 
life obscured it. 

So the lawyer read it toher. It was a formal 
communication enough, though couched in words 
of kind consideration. The captain had written, 
as was his duty, to state that his passenger, John 
Milbank, an invalid from the first, had died in 
mid-passage, between Liverpool and New York. 
It was the sick man’s wish that the news of his 
decease should be sent to Mr Thorne, at Hilton ; 
his widow, he had said, would understand why no 
direct message had been sent to her; but there 
was a lock of hair inclosed, sealed up by the 
dying man himself, which was for her own hand. 

Maggie took the little packet eagerly, and 
clasped it close, for was there not a secret also in 
that lock of snow! ‘Is that all ?’ she whispered, 

‘Yes ; that was all. The captain had written 
that she would understand,’ said Mr Linch, not 
without a touch, not, indeed, of curiosity, but of 
interrogation in his tone. 

‘Yes, yes ; I do understand,’ answered she. ‘It 
is better so. Both marvelled in their own minds, 
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doubtless, to hear her answer thus, but forbore to 
question further. ‘Dead, dead, dead !’ murmured 
she again, ‘and I had only just learned to love 
him!’ 

‘He loved you, darling, I am sure,’ said her 
father simply; ‘and if he sees you now, this 
anguish must needs pain him: for his sake, then, 
take comfort.’ 

‘And remember, Maggie,’ put in Mr Linch, not 
very appositely, ‘he is gone where no sorrow can 
touch him more, and, therefore, we ought not to 
grieve for him.’ 

They said, indeed, what they could, those two 
to comfort her, but 


Common is the commonplace, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 
There was no comfort for her. She sat with 
one hand pressed on her two treasures, the old and 
new one, and with her heated eyes fixed on the 
floor, revolving nothing. A sense—not numbed, 
alas! but dull—of utter lack and loneliness pos- 
sessed her wholly : the world seemed emptied of all 
life and love, and heaven a void beyond it. Yet it 
was not so ; for presently a little hand was placed 
in hers, and a little mouth lifted up to kiss her 
cheek; and at that potent touch, and at those 
broken tones, unmeaning as any wizard’s spell, 
but with ten times its magic, the succour came, 
and she bent down on little Willie’s neck dissolved 
in tears. 

‘That was a good thought of yours, to bring the 
child” whispered Mrs Morden to the engraver 
approvingly ; ‘and I fetched him in, you see, at the 
very nick of time.’ 

The relief, indeed, to Maggie’s overburdened 
heart was instantaneous, and in a little while her 
strength began to rally, and she was able to listen 
to what was said to her. 

‘You will forgive me for mentioning the matter 
at such a time,’ said Mr Linch, in his professional 
tones, ‘but it is my duty to inform you—in case 
you may not be aware of the circumstance—of the 
existence of a certain document in your husband’s 
desk. 

In an instant, her grief was put aside, her 
desolation forgotten, and every nerve and sense 
became alive to defend, not her husband, indeed, 
but his memory. 

‘There is nothing there,’ said she, in a calm 
resolute voice, ‘except some private letters. Has 
he ever told you that there was ?? 

‘Indeed, he has,’ answered the lawyer, with 
considerable anxiety in his manner. ‘And if you 
have not made a thorough search, Mrs Milbank, I 
must entreat you to permit. me to do so. The 
matter is pressing, not only through the time that 
has elapsed since your husband’s decease, but 
because, while the fate of Mr Richard Milbank is 
still uncertain, there will be serious difficulty, in 
case the document should be mislaid jor lost’—— 

‘Were you yourself made acquainted with its 
contents?’ gasped Maggie, her thoughts fixed 


the desk, and unable to grasp the importance of 
any other. 

‘Most certainly, I was. I have remonstrated 
more than once with poor Mr John on his keeping 
in such a place of custody a document so momen- 
tous, I speak, of course, madam, of your late 
husband’s will, which I drew up myself, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, and for which I feel in 
some sort personally responsible. It would set my 
mind at ease—which, I confess, is troubled by what 
you have just told me—if you would permit me to 
satisfy myself ’—— 

Maggie pointed assentingly towards the desk, to 
which the lawyer flew at once, like a greyhound 
slipped from the leash. She was relieved to find 
that John had not made this man his confidant, 
but only herself. She would have something in 
common yet, with her dead husband, that no other 
soul should share. 

‘Thank Heaven, I have found the will!’ cried 
Mr Linch presently, ‘without which we could 
scarcely have moved a step. Then, as if conscious 
how unbefitting was a tone of triumph at such a 
moment, he added : ‘ Riches, it is true, cannot pur- 
chase comfort ; but poverty, believe me, has always 
power, when the first shock is over, to make our 
woe more bitter. 

If Maggie heard, she did not understand his 
words : her eyes were riveted on the child, who 
had toddled away to the window, and was playing 
at ‘Bo-peep’ in the curtains that had once con- 
cealed the form of Mr Inspector Brain. 

‘Your daughter is a widow indeed, Thorne, 
whispered the lawyer ; ‘she cares not whether she 
has been left all or nothing.’ 

©Yes; I always said John would make the best 
of husbands ; and so it turned out, answered the 
engraver softly. ‘She hears nothing that we say, 
she sees nothing that goes on before her, not even 
little Willie yonder. Her thoughts are with the 
dead, 

‘Don’t you think, Thorne, if I were to read the 
will, or at least state the terms of it, it would do 
her good—distract her mind, poor soul ?’ 

The engraver shook his head: he had himself 
known what it is to love and lose what seems our 
all. ‘O no, he answered.— ie, darling— 
Maggie—shall we stay here, or shall we go, and 
leave you to yourself? We wish to do what is 
best, and most to your mind.’ 

He rose and kissed her: the daughter, who, 
when she was but an infant, had been his comfort 
under the severest woe that can wring man’s heart: 
the daughter, who, as she grew up, had gladdened 
him with her beauty, her wisdom 

save only on one point), her er sym : 
obedience to his will, and whose prosperous and 

ceful life, since then, had been the crowning 
appiness of his old age: the daughter, whom it 
was his turn to comfort now. 

‘Yes, — T have you left, I know, dearest,’ sighed 
she, as if in answer to his caresses. ‘Forgive me, 
father, if I seemed to have forgotten it. 

‘Does my being here soothe you, Maggie ; or 


solely upon the paper that she had taken from 


would you rather, for the present, be alone with 
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your grief? 
shall not be hurt. 

‘TI would rather be alone, father” 

‘Then it shall be so, darling. Shall we take the 
child with us ??’ 

‘No; —— to leave the child.’ 


Do not fear to speak the truth; I 


Her plaintive tenderness had itself something 
childlike about it, which moved both her visitors ; 
and they left her, without remonstrance, as she 
desired. Then she took down an ancient Bible, 
clasped, and with large pictures in it, which was 
Willie’s delight, but only shewn to him on high 
and rare occasions, when he had been ‘good for 
ever so long,’ and laid it down upon the floor 
before him ; and having thus insured his silence 
and attention for some time to come, she locked 
the parlour-door, and sat her down, and drew forth 
the sealed packet from her bosom—for the time 
had come at last for her to read it. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—CAIN AND ABEL. 


Reader, has it ever been your cruel duty to open 
the desk of a dead friend, or, worse, of a beloved 
son who has been taken from you in his manhood, 
and to read the records hitherto reserved for his own 
eyes? He is in heaven, with the angels: you have 
no doubt of that; and yet, it may be, there will 
be something—you know not what—some revela- 
tion of his awaiting you, which you 
would gladly have been spared. It can prove him 
no worse than others ; nay, you know him to have 
been better; but, at such a time, any evidence 
of his weakness will, you feel, jar sadly on your 
tender regrets, and put the green wound of loss to 
torture. 

So was it with poor Maggie, as she held that 
— in her hand, and broke its seal with trem- 

ling fingers. Nay, her state was far more pitiable, 
for proof of ‘shortcoming’ and ‘ weakness’ there 
s must be, by the necessity of the case—with 
her the question was, What worse? Oh, why need 
it be answered! Why not leave all untold till the 
great Day, when every secret shall be disclosed to 
the All Merciful! Because her husband himself 
had willed it otherwise—‘ For my wife: to be 
opened when I am dead,’ was the sentence beneath 
her eyes ; and he was dead ; and, above all things, 
she must do his bidding. 

John Milbank’s hand had been a good, but 
clerkly one, characteristic—as those would say who 
see a significance in such matters—of his own 
orderly and undemonstrative nature ; but the writ- 
ing which now met Maggie’s gaze was hurried and 
uneven, as though the fingers that had held the 
pen had struggled to a pace with the winged 
thought in vain, and ye: t but half its meaning. 
There were blots and es; but, like the lesson 
which the schoolboy knows by heart, and writes 
at speed, there was not a single space to mark the 

use made by Reflection. 

‘Shall I be dead, I wonder, it began, ‘or only 
dead to you, dear Maggie, when your eyes first 
light upon these words? Oh, dead, I hope, and so 
beyond yonr hate ; for if I live, no matter though 
the seas should be between us, and half this woful 
world, I should feel, I know, the sting of your 
revilings, the barb of your abhorrence and con- 
tempt. They are not my due, I call that God to 
witness in whose dread presence I shall stand and 
tell the tale that now I tell to you; and yet they 
will be mine, when I have told it, I see your 


shudder of disgust and loathing, and feel myself 
an outcast from your heart, condemned alread 
unjustly, though not unheard. Oh, what a life 
has mine been !—if I can call it mine, since nowhere 
can I take it up, and find it undissociated with your 
own—now full of melancholy vain regrets, and 
hopeless longings and despair! Surely, surely, 
beyond the grave I yearn for, there must be peace 
at last, though heaven there cannot be, since you 
are parted from me! Pity me, pity me, a littl 
Maggie, before you shall have read on, and reach 
what must needs quench all pity’ 

His written prayer was answered, for Maggie’s 
tears were falling in a rain of pity, that blotted 
out his words, till she could wall no more, but sat 
bowed down in silence, save for the rustling of 
the pictured leaves of the oe book, as the child 
turned them hither and thither without a plan, 
and babbled his content. Then once more she 
read on. 

‘From my earliest days, I loved you, when we 
were children both, and Richard was a child, whose 
wayward tempers pleased you even then far better 
than my poor devotion. I was shy and silent, and 
had nothing to attract your love ; while he—he had 
but to smile—nay, only not to frown—and all our 
little world was at his feet. I felt how inferior I 
was to him—it was oy ae to indeed, not to do 
so, since my uncle, Mrs Morden, and every one with 
whom I was brought into contact, made me feel 
it—yet, as I honestly believe, without envy ; for I 
loved Richard myself, and envied him only one 
thing in the world—your love. 

‘We grew up, and still I loved him, did my 
best to give him pleasure, to shield his faults, and 
to extenuate them with my uncle. If a grain of 
bitterness was in my heart, I knew it not ; it had 
not sprung up into the green blade of jealousy. 
There was a glamour about the lad that blinded 
me, like all the rest. I did not dream what I now 
know, that all I did was done in thankless service 
to a worthless client. That jars upon you, Maggie ; 
I feel it as I write; yet I must s the truth, as 
I have spoken it, perchance, by this time, before a 
more impartial Judge than you. I am not defend- 
ing myself ; the man who does so, has some hope 
of clearance, of forgiveness, or of remission of 
punishment ; and I have no such hope. I shall, 
for certain, never see you, hear you, touch you, 
more : the desolation of that thought is unspeak- 
able; it overwhelms me utterly, and but that 
I have passed my word to you, to wait Heaven’s 
own good time to die, I would end all, this 
moment. Iam not but I have 
left a memory upon earth, from which I would 
fain wipe an undeserved stain; and to be just to 
it, I must speak truth, Maggie. 

‘By the time that I had come to man’s estate, it 
was understood—indeed, my uncle told me so, with 
his own lips, not knowing the pain he caused me 
(though, if he had known, he would have told me 
still)—that you were one day to be Richard’s bride ; 
and from that moment, I strove to put you from 
my heart, to live my life without that hope which 
was the breath of it—to forget you, to forsake you. 
Uncle Matthew knew about it. I besought him, 
upon my knees, to let me go elsewhere, away from 

ilton, not to doom me to be the spectator of 
Richard’s triumph. But I was useful to him in 
his trade, for which my brother had no aptitude, 
and he refused to let me go. I do not blame him ; 
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I blame none but one. The old man knew not 
what it was to love, or, at least, to love like me. 
“Take some other girl,” said he, “and she will 
eure your itch for this one.” It would have been 
good advice to most men of my age ; but to me it 
was useless, I had no eyes for other girls but you, 
though you were blind to me. If you had not 
been so, you must have noticed how I shrank 
from your society, avoided the temptation of your 
resence, and when I could not avoid, resisted it. 
tt was to lead my mind away from you, quite as 
much as through my natural diligence of my own, 
that I applied myself to business, and shewed no 
fancy for the pleasures that attracted others of my 
ears. There was, it seemed, but one pleasure in 
ife for me—the right to call you mine, and that 
Fate had denied me. Yet not for a single instant 
did the idea occur to me of usurping Richard’s 
place; not because it was impossible to do so 
(although I knew it was so), but because I had so 
reverent a regard for the object of my brother's 
love. It would have been bliss even to think 
of you as mine—I dreamt of it sometimes, when 
Heaven seemed to have sent the dream, and 
Hell the waking—but I never permitted myself to 
do so. You were sacred from me; an adored, but 
forbidden thing. It might have been so to the 
end, perhaps, had not Richard himself proved 
base. He had won you, and, for all I knew up to 
that time, was worthy of you; he had not, indeed, 
that reverence for you which I had, and wore that 
gracious prize—your love—as lightly as the flower 
in his button-hole. But that was his way—a way 
that pleased you well, and therefore was the right 
one. I was very humble, and confessed my way 
the wrong; and if I could not wish him joy, I 
wished Richard no harm, and certainly not the 
greatest harm of all—that he should lose you. I 
knew he drank and gamed, but was content, for 
your sake and for his, to deem such errors but 
spots upon the surface, blots of youth, which time 
would cleanse. I did not judge him by myself, 
who had no taste for cards or wine, and therefore 
was not tempted. But a day came when perforce 
my eyes were opened, and I saw clearly what this 
Richard was. You have heard how, when my 
uncle was on his deathbed, or to be so, 
some thief, disguised, pistol in hand, compelled 
him to set his name beneath some bond. A 
cowardly and cruel deed, in any man, but in one 
to whom he had been Benefactor, a crime unpar- 
alleled for baseness and for Men said indeed 
that it was Richard, but I, for one, denied it, as 
It not be, for as the 
apple of his eye, whose trespass he had forgiven a 
sme of ‘aunt, and to whom he had left all he 
loved on earth—his gold. Yet it was Richard. 
Uncle Matthew told me so with his own lips, an 
hour before his death. 

“T have no hopes of the wild lad,” he said, 
“unless Maggie Thorne should wed him; yet, 
because I loved him once, I have given him one 
chance, which, if any grain of grace is left in him, 
he cannot miss, If the remembrance of his old 
uncle shall induce him only to see my body put 
in earth, he shall still go shares with you, fa 
in what I have to leave. 

‘I think the old man meant me to give him 
warning, and I did so; but I was sorely tempted 
to be silent, not, Heaven knows! that I coveted 
my brother's portion, but, because, if he was 


\ 
poor, that might have been an obstacle to his 
marriage—at all events, for the present, and 
I was already bent upon deferring, and, if, 
possible, preventing it. Even yet, I swear, | 
never thought of su —— myself for him, but 
only of saving you from such a mate. It seemed 
so Lensiihs that my uncle, who had such good 
cause to know how vile he was, should have 
thought of Richard only, not of you. He had no 
hopes for him, he had said, unless ie Thorne 
should become his wife. But what hopes, if that 
happened, thought I, could there be for Maggie 
Thorne ! 

‘You know on what sort of terms we brothers 
lived together here at Rosebank, and who it was 
that led the other a dog’s life. Well, I bore all 
that. It was nothing, or next to nothing, compared 
with what I suffered when I thought of the life 
he would one day lead you. Never shall I forget 
the hour when I first found out—what was a well- 
worn jest with his gay companions—that he was 
faithless to you. That seemed to me—who was 
faithful to you without cause—a heinous crime 
and blasphemy. Not you yourself, had it come 
to your own ears, could have resented it with a 
greater indignation. I had long known that he 
was unworthy of you; that not one of your many 
virtues had os reflection in him; but I had 
hitherto believed that at least your love for him 
was reciprocated. But now I felt how hard, indeed, 
it was that Richard, who could be happy with 
another, should become your husband, while I, 
who had no happiness save in you, should live my 
life alone. For the first time, the thought of 
supplanting him was sown within me, and though 
I strove to tread it down, it grew and grew. It 
was not without a struggle even that I compelled 
myself to keep silence respecting your rival ; the 
temptation to inform you, in some private manner, 
of Richard’s infidelity—which I knew would coo 
a passion for him, and perhaps make you read 

im aright in other respects—was strong within 
me ; yet I withstoodit. I could no longer persuade 
myself that, in making such a revelation, I should 
be only actuated by the wish to save and serve 
you; I knew that “self” would be my object, 
and I shrank from the baseness of building my 
future home upon the wreck of Richard’s. A 
circumstance, however, now took place which 
dissipated all my scruples. Dennis Blake has 
doubtless told you of it: I allude to my brother's 
forgery of the thousand-pound bill. I redeemed 
it, 1 confess, with the vague intention of holding 
it over him in terrorem—of compelling him to 
leave the town and you; but when I found, from 
his own lips, that he had made you the innocent 
instrument of his crime, I swore to myself that 

ou should never wed with such a villain. The 
letter Richard left behind him was written at my 
dictation, and under the threat of immediate prose- 
cution: he had no choice but to accept my terms. 
I gave him a hundred pounds—the last I had in 
the world—and he left Rosebank, promising that he 
would never return thither, or A nes you for his 
wife. That very night, within two hours of his 
departure, he did return—to meet his death.’ 

A mist, not of tears, here fell on Maggie’s eyes ; 
her whole frame shook; a noise was in her ears of 
dreadful blows, and of cries that grew fainter and 
fainter. 

‘Mamma, mamma! ook, ook ! ’—little Willy was 
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dragging at her skirts, and pointing to his favourite 
illustration that lay open 4 he ook at 
naughty man !’ 

She looked mechanically, then turned away 
with a quick shudder : it was Cain slaying Abel. 


ACHIEVEMENTS FOR WAGERS. 


Tue old magazines are full of gossiping para- 
graphs relating to achievements performed to decide 
a wager. Walking feats are among the most 
numerous of these ; generally, an undertaking to 
cover a certain number of miles in a certain time. 
In 1772, Foster Powell achieved a work which was 
much admired at the time : that of walking from 
London to York, and back, in six days. Those who 
know the road may feel an interest in tracing him 
on his journey. He walked from London to Stam- 
ford, 88 miles, on the first day ; to Doncaster, 72 
miles on the second ; to York,37 miles, and 22 miles 
back to Ferrybridge, on the third ; to Grantham, 
65 miles, on the fourth ; to Eaton, 54 miles, on 
the fifth ; and the final spin of 56 miles on the 
sixth—making a total of 394 miles between Mon- 
day morning and Saturday night, and winning a 
wager of a hundred guineas. 

e reign of George III. was plentifully strewn 
with such examples. A few years after Powell’s 
achievement above described, and when fifty-three 
years of age, he performed the wonderful feat of 
walking 112 miles within 24 hours; he started 
from Canterbury at 4 A.M., reached London Bridge 
at 2.50 p.m, and got back to Canterbury at 3.54 a.m. 
—23 hours 54 minutes. A reputed centenarian, and 
admittedly a very aged man, undertook to walk 10 
miles, on the Hammersmith Road, in 2 hours 30 
minutes, for a wager of ten guineas ; and he accom- 
plished it in 2 hours 23 minutes. Captain Barclay, a 
famous pedestrian in the early part of the present 
century, began his exploits at the early age of fifteen, 
by walking six miles in an hour, fair toe and heel. 
His next was to walk from Ury, in Kincardineshire, 
to Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, about 300 miles, in 
five very hot days. He hazarded the large sum of 
five thousand guineas, that he would walk 90 miles 
in 20 hours 30 minutes ; and he accomplished this 
arduous task in 19 hours 22 minutes. 

Without noticing the a bouts of the last 
half-century, which are more likely to have come 
under the notice of the reader, we will advert to a 
few in which conditions of a peculiar kind were 
stipulated, or in which one man failed and another 
succeeded. Wentworth, an Oxfordshire man, 
undertook, for a wager, to walk 600 miles in ten 
days ; he broke down ; but Head of Knaresborough 
did it, although greatly distressed. Mullins, a 
watch-case ie at Shoreditch, wagered that he 
would walk from Shoreditch Church to St George’s 
in the Borough, 4 miles, in 50 minutes, barefooted ; 
what was the state of the roads at that time we 
are not told, but he accomplished the distance in 
46 minutes 30 seconds. Macdonald, a tailor, went 
without shoes or stockings, by preference, doing 
the greater portion of a walk from Westminster 
Bridge to Chatham and back ; he stipulated for 
15 hours, but did it in 14 hours 20 minutes. 
Captain Barclay and Mr Wood wagered 600 

neas as to which should go farthest in 24 
ours, walk or run as they pleased ; Wood had 
before accomplished 40 miles in 5 hours in this 
way ; but he failed on this occasion, after taking 


off and putting on his shoes two or three times ; 
and Barclay had no need to continue the struggle 
beyond 7 hours, A fish-hawker at Chelsea under- 
took to run from Hyde Park Corner 7 miles along 
the Brentford Road, in one hour, with 56 pounds 
of fish on his head: if he did it, as recorded, in 45 
minutes, it doubtless deserved the character given 
to it of being ‘the most extraordinary exploit of 
the kind that has been performed for many years.’ 
Belonging to this class of exploits, is that which 
was achieved by a gardener’s apprentice, who, for 
a wager of seven guineas, undertook to walk from 
Wandsworth to the Borough Market, 6 miles, 
in one hour, with 300 head of asparagus as 
a load: he accomplished it in 58 minutes. An 
exploit of analogous character was that of an orange 
porter at Thames Street ; he made twenty journeys 
from Botolph Lane to Spitalfields Market, each 
time carrying 1 ewt. of oranges; the 43 miles he 
undertook to accomplish in 10 hours, and won a 
wager of 10 guineas by doing it in 8 hours 35 
minutes. The pace for this kind of work is a kind 
of trot, midway between walking and running. 
Trotters or runners have sometimes taken a coach- 
wheel as a companion. Thus, a wheelwright’s 
apprentice, a youth of sixteen, ran a coach-wheel 
from Blackman Street in the Borough to the three- 
mile stone at Vauxhall, and back ; he undertook, 
for a wager of 10 guineas, to do it in an hour, 
and finished his task in 57 minutes. More rapid 
than this was the work of a man who ran a coach- 
wheel 8 miles in an hour, with half a minute to 
spare; but he had a smooth road purposely pre- 
pared for him: a wooden platform, a quarter of a 
mile long, raised a few inches from the ground. 
We are not sufficiently versed in these matters to 
know whether the narrative needs correction ; but 
the chroniclers of Charles IL.’s time told of a butcher 
at Croydon who ran from St Albans to London, 
about 20 miles,.in less than an hour and a half. 
It is gratifying to learn that he ‘ran the last 4 
miles so gently, that he seemed to make it 
rather his recreation than a race.’ James Smith, a 
Falkirk man, undertook for a wager to walk 2 
miles backwards in half an hour: if he really did 
it, as recorded, in 20 minutes, the tendons of his 
feet must have had no small strain put upon them. 
A blind man undertook, early in the present 
century, to run a race with the mail-coach from 
Halifax to Bradford, a distance of 8 miles ; he had 
5 minutes start = to him, and came in 12 
minutes before the mail, thus beating it by 7 
minutes, A bystander expressed a belief that the 
victor could see ; whereupon the blind man offered 
to have his eyes completely covered with plaster, 
and thus run the distance on equal terms for a 
wager—a challenge which was not accepted. 

It is to Captain Barclay that pedestrians attribute 
the introduction of the celebrated feat of walking 
1000 miles in 1000 successive hours. To do 24 
miles a day for 6 weeks, although a formidable 

rospect for any beyond a comparatively small num- 
ker of men, and an impossibility for the inajority, 
would not deter any real pedestrian, seeing that 
he could have a long and sound sleep every night ; 
but the case is very different when every hour in 
the six weeks, night and day, is to have its dis- 
tinct mile of walking; since in no case can the 
men sleep or rest more than about an hour and 
a half at atime. The feat had been tried several 
times before, without success; Captain Barclay 
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accomplished it about 1809. No less than one 
hundred thousand pounds was staked on the issue. 
Newmarket was selected as the course; and the 
walking occupied from June 1 to July 12. He 
suff during the ordeal, and had often to be 
lifted after resting; but his appetite remained 

, and he came in victor amidst a vast concourse 
of spectators. This feat has ney been per- 
formed since, Eaton did 1100 miles in 1100 hours ; 
while other persons have accomplished the still 
more difficult feat of walking 1000 quarters of 
a mile in 1000 successive quarters of an hour. 
More difficult in one respect only, that of having 
such very short intervals for rest ; the total time 
being of course only one-fourth as long as Barclay’s. 
A pedestrian named Baker did 1000 miles in twenty 
days, 50 miles a day; to shew his stamina, he 
accomplished 75 miles on the last day, and ‘ thrice 
danced a hornpipe.’ 

Of course the wagers as to the fleetness of horses 
are known well enough, seeing that they form 
the staple commodity at most of our races. Before 
betting and handicapping, however, became reduced 
to a system, individual bets of a special kind were 
made, some relating to saddle-horses, some to the 
driving of some kind of vehicle. Mr Shafto 
wagered 1000 guineas against Mr Reynell, that 
he would produce a person who could ride 29 
horses 2900 miles in 29 days, each horse doing 
a complete 100 miles in a day, and one rider per- 
forming the whole ; this rider, Mr Woodcock, ful- 


filled his task. We do not remember what is the | his h 


distance covered within a time by 
e Tatar couriers of Turkey and Persia, such as 
Mr Frazer described some years ago; but we 
apprehend that this ride of Mr Woodcock’s would 
have well compared with theirs. What are the 
notable doings of donkeys in the art of running, 
we do not know; but there was one instance in 
which a bet of L.100 to L.10 was laid that a 
donkey would go 100 miles in 24 hours: the 
affair came off at Newmarket, when Neddy not 
only did his duty, but accomplished it in 21 hours, 
leaving three good hours to spare. 

Special journeys have sometimes been made, 
involving sea as well as land travel. John Stow tells 
of one Bernard Calvert, who left London at three 
o'clock one morning, rode to Dover, sailed in a i 
to Calais, and back again to Dover, and thence rode 
back to London, reaching Shoreditch Church at 
eight o’clock in the evening of the same day. As 
the land-riding was 142 miles, and the barge- 
voyage 42 miles, it is certainly wonderful (if true) 
that such a journey could have been performed 
in seventeen hours, with such appliances as were 
available in the days of Same l Great notice 
was taken in 1802 of a journey from Paris to Lon- 
don made by Mr Hunter; he completed it in 
twenty-two hours, the shortest time ever known 
uP to that period ; but we incline to think that, 

things taken into account, Calvert’s work was 
the more remarkable. 

Some of the achievements depending on the 
incentive of wagers were in past times 
odd ; and journalists always looked out for pa 
narratives, in times when society had not yet 
begun to move on, literally and figuratively, at 
railroad s In the early part of the reign of 
George III. two gentlemen made an eccentric 
wager at a coffee-house near Temple Bar. One of 
them undertook to jump into water seven feet 


deep, with all his usual clothing on, and undresg | 
himself completely. He did it ; and if we picture 
to ourselves the twisting and wriggling involved 
in such an operation, floating the whole of the 
time, we must admit it to be as difficult an 
affair as it was ludicrous. A butcher, on a calm 
summer’s evening, undertook, for a wager, to cross 
the Thames in his wooden tray. In this exploit, 
using his hands as paddles, he made the passage 
safely, from Somerset Stairs to the Surrey side, 
providing himself with a cork-jacket in case of 
accident. The chroniclers took care to record 
that ‘seventy boat-loads of spectators were present ; 
and bets to the aggregate amount of more than 
one thousand guineas depended on the event,’ 
Richard Jenkins, a merchant of York, wagered 
a large sum that he would pave one hundred 
square yards with stones in nine hours. He 
accomplished it ; but we are left in the dark as to 
what kind of paving it was, and in what way the 
work was performed. A gentleman undertook, 
for a wager, that he would stand for a whole day 
on London Bridge, with a tray full of good sterling 
sovereigns, and would fail to find customers for 
them at a penny apiece. The report is, that he 
won the wager, all the passers-by believing that 
he was merely trying to cheat them with brass 
imitations. During a visit paid by one of the 
royal dukes to a victorious ship-of-war at Spithead, 
a sailor got upon the very top of the mainmast, 
(the truck), and stood there upon his head, waving 
is hat round and round on one foot. It is to 
be hoped that this display of antipodean loyalty 
was duly a Heidegger, Master of the 
Revels to George II. was considered to be the 
ugliest man in England. A wager was laid that a 
competitor for this doubtful honour could be 
found. An old woman from St Giles’s was brought 
forward, and the umpire, with Heidegger’s own 
approval, was about to award the palm to her; 
but Heidegger, in response to a suggestion, put on 
the old woman’s bonnet, to render the conditions 
more equal ; the additional ugliness was so inde- 
scribable, that the victory was awarded to him. 
Long before the days of steam-boats, a gentleman 
wagered a thousand guineas that he would make a 
boat move twenty-five miles an hour. He accom- 
plished it in a very singular way, and at a con- 
siderable outlay in money and ingenuity. He 
caused a circular canal to be dug, 100 feet in 
diameter, and 9 feet wide, and filled with water ; 
a horizontal pole, equal in length to the radius of 
the circle, was pivoted at one end to a strong post 
in the middle, and fastened at the other end toa 
boat ; a horse trotted in a smaller circle, at a point 
nearer to the post than to the boat, dragging the 
pole round; and the leverage thus si 1 

obtained sufficed to give a velocity of twenty-five 
miles an hour to the outer end of the pole, and 
consequently to the boat. A baronet and a clergy- 
rang 2 a wager as to the time when the first 
Emperor Napoleon would die ; but a court of law 


set aside this bet as illegal, on the ground, that it 
gave one of the parties an interest in the speedy 
death of a man much exposed to hazard. We 
have only space left to notice finally the wager 
concerning Sir John Throckmorton’s suit of clothes, 
on which a thousand guineas depended, At five 
o'clock, on a June morning in 1811, two South 
Down sheep were shorn ; the wool was washed, 
carded, slubbed, roved, spun, and woven; the cloth 
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was scoured, fulled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed, 
and dressed; and at half-past six the same evening, 
the wool which had clad the sheep in the morning 
was worn as a dress suit by Sir John at his own 
dinner-table. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


A OnaractEer.—Novelists seem to be drifting 
into a practice of inventing characters for their 
fictions, with scarcely any regard to what exists in 
real life. They give what is purely imaginary, 
instead of ‘holding the mirror up to nature’—the 
very reverse of the plan pursued by Fielding, 
Smollett, and Scott. The great thing for a writer 
of fiction is to look about him, observe living 
characters, and then fictionise them. As far as I can 
judge, this is done by Dickens. Everywhere there 
are curious eccentric people, worthy of being fanci- 
fully depicted. One has just died (1843), of whom 
as much could be made as Lismahago, or Dominie 
Sampson. He haunted the university for years, 
and was usually styled Sir Peter Nimmo. Peter 
was born in a humble rank of life, but with an 
aspiration for learning, of various kinds of which 
he acquired a smattering. He was clever, cunn- 
ing, facetious, and to a certain d crazy. 
Beginning life as a schoolmaster, he could not stick 
to it, and fell into the condition of a parasite, 
buffoon, and dependent. He would have made a 
good ‘ fool,’ when court-fools were in fashion. He 
was portly in figure, had a red good-humoured 
face, and you would have taken him for a clergy- 
man in decayed circumstances ; for his black coat 
and other garments had a worn and rather shabby 
appearance. His whole clothing, in fact, consisted 
of presents of second-hand articles of dress, from 
his hat to his boots. Labouring under the delusion 
that he was qualified to be a professor in the uni- 
versity in any department—medicine, divinity, or 
anything else—he made a kind of effort at present- 
ing himself as a candidate for any chair that fell 
vacant. Of course, he attended all the classes he 
had any fancy for, free of — the students tak- 
ing an interest in him, and fostering, while they 
were amused with, his vanity. The more wealthy 
among them gave him money to pay for his lodg- 
ings ; the donations of others being of old clothes 
and boots. With nearly all, over a long course of 
years, he was a favourite,fand to their kindness he 
was mainly indebted for his meals. His intimacy 
with the students did not terminate on their 
quitting college. 

As regards Peter’s title of Sir, which he highly 
prized, as giving him a standing in society, the 
story runs that he acquired it under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: In the course of his pere- 

inations many years ago, he visited Gosford 

ouse in Haddingtonshire, the seat of the Earl of 
Wemyss, when there happened to be there on a 
visit a aed of young noblemen, including the 
present Duke of Buccleuch and others, Hearing 
that Peter had called, the young scions of nobility, 
bent on the enjoyment of fun, ordered him up to 
the drawing-room, where he was introduced to the 
ladies with all due ceremony. On being asked 
whether he would like a title, Peter at once 
answered in the affirmative, upon which the Duke 


of Buccleuch seized a poker, and causing him to 


kneel, gave him a hearty thwack over the shoul- 
ders, and desired him to rise ‘Sir Peter Nimmo.’ 
From henceforth Peter stuck to the title, and the 
title stuck to him. 

During the summer season he generally peram- 
bulated the country, calling wad "seal upon 
all the country gentlemen, clergymen, and medical 
men, who had been what he called ‘his class- 
fellows’ at college ; and some ludicrous stories are 
told of his visiting individuals by mistake, who, 
never having heard of him, did not know very well 
how to treat a veritable knight, as Peter assumed 
to be. His dignity, however, was not very exact- 
ing; and, provided his creature comforts were 
liberally attended to, he was quite satisfied to 
waive all further ceremony. 

A story is told of his having once called upon a 
surgeon in Stirling, who had been one of his ‘class- 
fellows.’ The gentleman was from home; but 
Peter assured the lady that her husband would be 
very sorry if he went away without an interview, 
and accordingly he proposed waiting for the doctor’s 
arrival. The lady was quite at a loss what to 
make of him—his outward appearance so oddly 
contrasted with his assumption of a title, and his 
frequently repeated statements that he had just 
come from a visit to his friend, Sir James ——, 
and was on his way to make a call upon his 
old college chum, Lord ——. She invited him 
into the parlour, however, and offered him a share 
of the tea which the family were then in the 
course of discussing—an offer to which Peter did 
ample justice, having without much delay disposed 
of several cupfuls, with bread and butter to 
match. As night approached, he invited himself 
to bed, and was shewn to the best and only s 
bedroom in the house, having been directed to 
ring the bell when he wished the servant to remove 
the light. In an amazing brief space, the servant 
was summoned to the apartment, when she found 
Peter seated upright in bed, in the act of un- 
doing the wrists and collar-buttons of his shirt, 
which he instantly whipped from off his shoulders, 
and throwing it at the astonished serving-maid, 
said to her: ‘Take away that shirt, and have it 
clean washed for me to-morrow morning.’ The 
astonishment of the doctor may easily be guessed 
when, on his return late at night, he was informed 
of the name of his distinguished visitor! Many 
equally ludicrous stories are told of Peter's visits ; 
and as he was particularly tenacious of his college 
friendships, it was no easy matter getting quit of 
him sometimes. 

And so did this strange being contrive to live, 
until sixty years of age. He was never married. 
He died in a poor lodging in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh. On examination of his dwelling there 
were found bank receipts for nearly L.200, a sum 
which he had saved from the pecuniary donations 
of friends. His death will leave a blank in uni- 
versity circles. 

Lactation.—Can lactation have any effect in 
determining the moral character of infants? A 
friend of mine has a son who, on account of the 
death of his mother immediately after his birth, 
was given out to be nursed by a woman in humble 
life. This woman was afterwards found to be very 
worthless. The boy, who is now in his sixteen 
year, has already been a source of great distress 
to his father, in consequence of strong traits of 
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character destitute of probity. He cannot be cor- 
rected by any kind of discipline out of a propensity 
to dissimulation. The strange thing about him is, 
that no sooner does he commit some gross offence, 
than he expresses regret for what he has done, 
promises never to do the like again, and then all 
at once commits some fresh mischief, to be in turn 
repented of. As a last resource, he was sent 
to a school at Brussels ; but he ran away from 
it in disgraceful circumstances, came to London, 
and entered the army asa private soldier, This, 
as usual, he said he was sorry for, and wished 
to be bought off. His father, however, said he 
would only do so on his rising, by good conduct, 
to be a corporal. So he went with his regiment to 
India. [There, as was afterwards learned, he 
died.] My friend, the father of this unhappy 
youth, imputes his moral imperfections to lacta- 
tion. He was, he thinks, vitiated by the milk 
of his nurse. And he says he is warranted in this 
notion by having heard of other instances of vitia- 
tion of character by similar means. It is worthy 
of remark that the boy was with his nurse only 
during the time of lactation. 


It does not seem unlikely that a child born of 
virtuous parents, and p ing of their organisa- 
tion, may partake of a corrupt element from a 
milk-nurse. The constitution of the new being in 
our species is not completed at birth, as it is in 
some of the lower animals. The lactation is a 
portion of the process of reproduction. That 
portion being conducted by a distinct parent of 
inferior moral character, may be the means of 
introducing a depravity where, originally, all was 
morally fair. In other words, we might say that 
at birth a child is not thoroughly quit of its 
mother. Nature designs the connection to subsist 
until the period of milk-nursing is past. 

In the Coltness Collections, is a passage express- 
ing the sentiments of the wife of Sir James 
Stewart of Coltness, who was Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh in 1650. She strictly declined the 
offer of her husband to have her children sent out 
to hired wet-nurses, saying ‘she should never 
think her child wholly her own, when another 
discharged the most part of a mother’s duty, and 
by wrong nourishment to her tender babe might 
induce wrong habits or noxious diseases.’ She 
added: ‘I have often seen children take more 
a strain of their nurse than their mother,’ 


A Trait In Pusiic Arrarrs.—Adverting to the 
fact that the Civil War broke out in Scotland, 
Lord Clarendon remarks that, previously to that 
time, no news journal devoted a regular place 
to Scottish intelligence. It is almost the same in 
the present day. If the London newspapers of 
a twelvemonth be carefully examined, the small 
amount of space devoted to affairs north of York- 
shire, while so much is given to matters connected 
with Ireland, will appear very remarkable. The 
northern moiety of our island makes no history, 
as history is ordinarily understood. It is a tax- 
fertile mapa of the British crown which gives 
no trouble. This is a circumstance worthy of 
note, for it seems to say that it is possible for 
a country to exist in a state approaching to perfect 
quiescence, if exempt from external sources of 


‘annoyance. But it is also worthy of notice, that 


a country may hardly ask a paragraph a year from 
history, as history is usually written, and yet 


great things may be doing in it. There is a 
progress in the materials by which a people are 
supported, and in their ideas, feelings, and man- 
ners, which goes on silently from year to year, 
exciting no particular attention, and yet is more 
important to it than victories in stricken fields, 
or struggles for the change of dynasties. And it is 
in this real but unchronicled history that the 
northern kingdom is great. On the whole, it is 
a good sign of the Scotch that they attract so 
little attention in the London newspapers. 


A FLY-FISHER’S SONG. 


Ler others grudge nor sleep nor toil, 
To win ambition’s civic crown, 
Throughout the land stir up turmoil, 
And cast historic heirlooms down ; 
Swift brooks and soft gray skies for me, 
My light fly-rod and liberty ! 


Some barter, Croesus-like, their lives, 

For plate-heaped boards, betimes grow old, 
With jewels yearn to deck their wives, 

Coin even conscience into gold : 
Meads golden-blossomed please me best, 
Flowers mirrored on the stream’s calm breast. 


I would not change a thankful mind 

And simple joys for wealth or name ; 
Nature’s a mother always kind, 

Content brings blessings more than fame + 
Health, beauty, peace, in ample store 
Haunt my trout-stream—who wishes more ? 


The lark sings ‘ tirra-lirra’ lost— 
Spring's blithesome lark—in living blue ; 
Thrush-carols thrill, vague whistlings tost 
Round snow-white hawthorns wake anew, 
With magic kisses, sleeping May ; 
The year’s large heart beats quick to-day. 


Whose longings are not straightway stirred 
In unison with all this glee ? 

Who starts not like a steed that’s heard 
Bursts of the pack’s full minstrelsy ? 

To the loved trout-stream swiftly hie, 

Trembling shake out the mimic fly ! 


Throw Plato, Chaucer, far aside, 

Unsphere great Homer’s soul no more ; 
Not stately prose, not verse’s pride 

Can keep me from the pebbly shore; 
But Shakspeare, with his ‘ woodnotes wild,’ 
Shall ramble with me, nature’s child. 


Thus dreaming while I fish, the Muse 
Befriends sweet labour with her smiles, 

Should fortune frown, and trout refuse 
The deftly-offered silken wiles ; 

And brain and hand in concert find 

Fresh vigour for the jaded mind. 


So here’s a noontide health to all 

Sworn brethren of the gentle craft, 
Much sport and quiet joys befall 

Their progress! May kind Zephyr waft, 
The hackles light as random snow 
That drops on blue-eyed April’s brow. 


Then as the sunset lights the west, 

And the blind mole his hillock delves, 
Let honest anglers seck their rest, 

At peace with all men and themselves ; 
And, tired limbs given to slumber, say : 
* Was never spent a happier day !’ 
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